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although even there the population is predominantly African
or East Indian in origin, the latter being descended from inden-
tured coolies imported from India. In British Honduras, there
are about 14,000 Mayas of the ancient race of Central America,
and in British Guiana there are 8,800 aboriginal South American
Indians. In the colonies in which sugar is the sole export product
the land is for the most part held in large estates and the coloured
population is chiefly employed at wages. This is especially the
case in Barbados, Antigua and St. Kitts. In the colonies with a
more varied agriculture this is less so. In Jamaica rather more
than one-third of the arable area of the island is divided into
holdings of under 50 acres. In Trinidad, Grenada and British
Guiana about half of the alienated land is in small holdings and in
Tobago, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat and Nevis
the proportion is higher. In Barbados and Antigua only one-fifth
of the cultivable area is in small holdings. In Barbados, of a total
of 106,000 acres, 19,228 acres are owned by 18,805 people in a
population of 210,000. In St. Kitts there are hardly any rural
landowners. The 7,400 labourers who work on the sugar estates
are allowed to plant 2,500 acres of inferior land in vegetables on
condition that they work on the estates when required. In British
Honduras, a country as large as Wales, there are among 57,000
people, less than 2,000 landowners, which includes owners of
house lots. One landowner owns a sixth of the total area of the
colony.

The two most pressing economic problems of the West
Indies are redistribution of land and securing a price for sugar
sufficient to enable adequate wages to be paid. Until land is
redistributed and made available to the majority of people to
grow a substantial part of their food, the people of the West
Indies will continue to be wage earners and to live in want
during the three or four months every year when there is little
or no work on the plantations. The wages paid are hardly suffi-
cient to maintain more than bare subsistence and do not permit
of saving for the slack season. The poverty of the people of the
West Indies is acute, and Royal Commissions have repeatedly